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EDITORIAL REVIEW 


“THE ASSASSINATION of Von 

Plehve reopens again the question 
as to whether assassination is ever of 
advantage to the oppressed. Looking 
back over the different rulers who have 


been assassinated in 
PEP Sone Aa past history) it \is very 
TION OF difficultl4o- find lai 
oe wk eae ifficu o find a plain 


case where the assassina- 
tion has had the effect desired. Von 
Plehve certainly was one of the most 
arbitrary despots of the century, and if 
assassination was ever justified it cer- 
tainly was in his case. But until the 
Russian people decide that they wish a 
different form of government than that 
which they now have, then certainly we 
can hardly expect any great change for 
the better, and it is quite likely that 
assassination of ministers will but more 
firmly intrench the present autocracy in 
its power. It is the same in Colorado. 
It must certainly be a great temptation 
to a man who has been deported from his 
own state by the arbitrary act of a Gen- 
eral Bell or Governor Peabody, to visit 


personal vengeance upon one of those 


individuals by the assassin’s bullet ; how- 


ever, it is evident that any such act 
would re-act disastrously upon the min- 
ers in the way of giving a justification 
for the arbitrary methods of Peabody and 
Bell. Until the people of Colorado de- 
termine at the polls that they will end 
this miserable condition of affairs, they 
must continue to bear what they have 
brought on themselves. Let them vote 
for Socialism if they do not like Pea- 
bodyism. 
qs DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE and Labor has sent out 
a new bulletin showing that during the 
last ten years, while wages have increased 
18%, the cost of living has increased only 
10%, and that since 1896 wages have 
increased 16.6% and the 


BACHE AND cost of living increased 
THE COST OF « : 
will 


LIVING TS*S/ee : 
attempt to analyze these 


figures, for that has been done by others 
who have pretty thoroughly riddled 
them. It has been shown that the 
Department has carefully avoided taking 
in the railroad workers and there are 
a great many other eliminations which 


not 
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makes the whole thing well nigh useless. 
The particular point, however, that I 
wish to emphasize is that every individual 
today who is earning a salary or working 
for wages knows perfectly well without 
any government Statistics that he is not 
as well off today as he was ten years or 
even five years ago, and all the figures in 
the world are not going to make him 
think differently, 
possible to make him come to a different 


and, even if it were 
conclusion, it would not be possible to 
convince his wife. These figures, sent 
out by the Department, may have some 
effect upon the people who do not get 
wages or a salary, but not upon anyone 
else. However, taking the figures as 
correct on the face of them, it shows that 
there has been practically no betterment 
of the workers, whereas on the other 
hand the Republicans are only too 
anxious to show that there has been not 
only an enormous increase in the wealth 
of the nation but also in its capacity to 
produce wealth. There is no pretense 
that the distribution of wealth has pro- 
ceeded along with the capacity to produce 
wealth, and this is the main point for the 
If the Republicans 
admit, upon their own statistics, that 
there is no tendency to have a better dis- 
tribution of wealth, and if the Democrats 
do not pretend to have in view any other 
method than the present distribution, 
then J would ask, what advantage can 
the worker gain by voting either the 
Democratic or Republican tickets. We 
have votes in order to better our con- 
dition and the only way to better our 
condition is to vote for a system which will 
better distribute the wealth that we pro- 
duce. We know that the competitive 
system cannot distribute it any better 
than it Both old 
parties are in favor of the retention of 
the present competitive system and there 


voters to consider. 


is distributing it. 
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is only one party that demands the 
abolition of this competitive system and 
the of the 


system, and that is the Socialist Party. 


substitution co-operative 
If the voter wishes a better system of 
distribution than he has at present, there 
is only one way of saying so and that is 
to vote for the Socialist Party. 


AR RICH ARE ABOVE the law, 

and no better illustration could be 
had than the action of the directors of 
the corporation which owned the steamer 
General Slocum, which recently burnt up, 


with the loss of a thous- 
HOW TO BE 


HAPPY; 


The evidence 
such 


and lives. 
showed criminal 
negligence to provide life preservers and 
proper fire apparatus that the directo’s 
have been indicted for manslaughter. 
After the indictment it was common talk 
that nothing would come of it all, and 
that the directors themselves are unafraid 
can be seen from the way they are acting 
regarding another steamboat they own, 
the Grand Republic, a sister ship to the 
General Slocum. The Grand Republic is 
used exclusively for excursions and has a 
legal carrying capacity of 3,700 passcn- 
gers. Some weeks previous to the Slo- 
cum disaster I myself was a passenger 
upon the Grand Republic on an excursion 
up the Hudson River. There were at 
least 2,000 more on board than the law 
allowed, and there was not the least 
attempt even to prevent still more crowd- 
ing upon her. The only reason there were 
no more on board was that no more tickets 
were in demand. [t was so crowded 
that when she made her stop at 125th 
strect—she started from 23d street—a 
great many more got off there than got 
on, as many had had an opportunity to 
realize by that time that the crowd was 
too great for comfort, quite apart from 
considering the danger of it, and they 
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preferred to forfeit their fares rather than 
continue the trip. Ifa fire had occurred 
that day, even if there had been plenty of 
good life preservers, there would cer- 
tainly have been an immense loss of life, 
for the boat was so overcrowded that it 
would have been impossible to have 
gotten near a preserver. This kind of 
overcrowding is the rule with excursion 
boats, not only about New York, but 
about every other American city. There 
is no country in the world where profits 
are put so far ahead of human life 
as in our dear Land of Colorado Bull 
Pen Liberty. However, to continue my 
After the burning of the Slocum 
there was a demand for general re-inspec- 


story. 


tion of all excursion steamers about New 
York harbor. Iam not very innocent, 
but I admit that I thought to myself that 
the lesson of the Slocum will certainly 
Grand 
Republic in ship-shape to pass the re-in- 
I did 
think a man under indictment for man- 
would be careful to avoid 
another indictment. Not at all. Did 
the directors turn to and fix up the Grand 
Republic after the burning of the Slocum ? 
Not only did they not fail to prepare her 
for re-inspection, but they actually con- 
tested the right of the government to 
However, the re-inspection 


warn the directors to get the 
spection, sure to come shortly. 


slaughter 


re-inspect. 
was made and what the same inspector 
two months ago pronounced safe he now 
pronounces unsafe. The life-preservers 
were found absolutely rotten and incap- 
able of sustaining even twenty - four 
pounds of lead, and the fire-hose was as 
rotten as the life-preservers. As for a 
fire-drill, the crew never had heard of 
such a thing. Now it must be borne in 
mind that all this criminal negligence 
is found on the Grand Republic a full 
month or more after her owners had been 


indicted for criminal negligence regai ding 
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If this conduct does not 
show a contempt for the power of the 


the Slocum. 


law when it comes to the protection of 
the weak from the strong, then there 
has never been an example of it. Money 
has now become such a power in this 
country, it has such an absolute domin- 
ance Over our courts, that it is almost 
hopeless to look for any good results 
from the passage of laws designed to 
protect man as against the money-bag. 
We have seen how the trade-unions are 
being crippled by one decision after the 
other. We have seen how in Colorado 
the referendum is disregarded by the 
corporations and the constitution scoffed 
at. The Nation may not be Ruled by 
Money, but it is certainly ruled by the 
Men who Rule Money. The only men 
who can rule money are those who own 
Ergo, if the Nation would rule 
What is 


When we say Rockefeller is 


money. 
money it must own money. 
money ? 
worth lots of money what do we mean? 
Do we mean he has lots of dollar bills in 
Rocke- 
feller might be worth a billion dollars of 


his vest pocket? Of course not. 


money and yet not have ten dollars in 
bank. Let him own the Trusts and the 
Railways and he can own a billion of 
The Trusts 
command money and money commands 
the Nation. When we use the word 
money we use it metaphorically. We 
don’t mean actual dollars and cents, but 


money whenever he will. 


we mean railways and other forms of 
capital, the ownership of which gives the 
owner the power of extracting the dollars 
from the people. Therefore when I say, 
Let the Nation Own the Money, I do not 
mean to cry, Let the Nation Own the 
Gold Dollars and the Greenbacks. I 
mean, Let the Nation Own the Trusts. 
Once owning the Trusts, the Nation 
will have no more difficulty command- 
ing money than has Mr, Rockefeller 
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commanding it. If we do not wish any 
more burning up of people in Iroquois 
Theatres or Slocum steamboats, then let 
us do away with the profit system which 
causes men to burn up their fellowmen 
for the sake of a few half-dollars. If we 
do not wish to shorten the lives of mil- 
lions of our fellowmen who are wearing 
out their lives working unnecessarily 
long hours and in unnecessarily unhealthy 
factories, then let us be the owners of 
those factories ourselves and regulate 
our hours and _the conditions of our 
labor. Instead of allowing a few soul- 
less corporations to sweat and murder 
us on the plan of making the most 
profit without regard to the loss of 
life, let us be our own masters. If 
we wish this Earth to be our Paradise 
for men then Let the Nation Own the 
Is it? 
What is Paradise but a place where you 


Trusts. This sounds hifalutin. 
do what you like? And what you like is 
obedience to God. Obedience to God has 
an ugly sound for most of us. It usually 
means doing something you do not wish 
that 


may have the fruit of your work. 


else 
Be 
unhappy yourself that someone else may 
be happy. But this is not obedience to 
God. God’s law is simply the law that 
impels us all to do what is best for the 


to do, in order someone 


social organism, not for our own selves, 
not for our neighbors, but for the general 
When we do what is best for add, 
we are doing what is best for ourselves 


good. 


and what renders us the most happy. 
However, we cannot under present con- 
do best for 
ourselves, nor for our neighbors, nor for 


ditions either what is 
the humanity. Therefore we are unhappy 


We 


good as things are 


and this world is not Paradise. 
simply cannot be 
today, and unless we are good we cannot 
be happy. Therefore no one is happy. 


If we would be Good we 


must have 
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conditions which allow of Goodness. The 
primary condition is liberty for each 
individual to be able to work to the 
best advantage for humanity as a whole, 
for by so doing he is working the best 
for himself. To do this we must control 
the Earth and manage it for ourselves. 
Someone else cannot do this for us any 
more than someone else can be good and 
happy for us. 
the Earth we must own it. The first step 
toward ownership will come only when 
“Let the Nation Own the 


To control and manage 


we cry, 
‘irwstsse- 


GX AGAIN the people of this 
Republic are to go to the polling 
booths in order to declare their wishes as 
to how our affairs, industrial and political, 
shall be managed. There is no doubt 
what the verdict will be. We shall 
declare that we are quite 

VOTE FOR DEBS satisfied with things as 
they are and that we see 
no reason for making any change in the 
established order of things. Fourteen 
million voters out of the fifteen million 
will vote either for Roosevelt or Parker. 
Some one reading this will possibly 
object to the statement that we Americans 
will by our votes declare that we are 
satisfied. He may say that it is perfectly 
known to everyone that go per cent. of 
us Americans are anything but satisfied 
with things as they are, and that our votes 
one way or the other do not by ‘any 
means indicate our state of satisfaction. 
That because a man votes for Roosevelt 
it does not mean he is satisfied with his 
position in life, not at all. It simply 
that he votes Roosevelt 
because he knows that electing Parker 
will do him no more good than the elect- 
ing of Roosevelt, and as he has always 
been a_ Republican, 


means for 


therefore he can 
see no reason for switching. The man 
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that votes for Parker will tell exactly the 
same story. Nobody votes today for a 
party because he votes for a principle he 
likes. 


simply because he has always voted that 


A man votes today for his party 


way, and he has always voted that way 
The 


reason of this voting without an end in 


because his father voted that way. 


view is simply the stupidity of the masses, 
and it is such a gross stupidity that the 
opponents of extension of the franchise to 
the propertyless classes, when arguing 
the question a 
thought of it as a factor that would 
And they 
were no admirers of the intellect of the 


century never 


ago, 
render the franchise valueless. 
masses, either. Before the masses had 
the vote it was always argued that the 
giving them the power to vote was giving 
them the power to take property from 
the rich by law, and it was assumed that 
once they were given such power it 
would not be long before the power 


would be exercised. However, this 
assumption was baseless, for it was made 
without any taking into account the 
conservative stupidity of the human ass. 
For years the masses have had the power 
to vote away the poverty under which 
they sweat and groan, and yet they 
never attempt to exercise this power. 
Instead of voting for what they want 
they simply kick between election days 
and then on election day they vote for 
of 


If a five year old boy were 


four years more Poverty and 
Roosevelt. 
informed that he could have an apple 
whenever he asked for it, and if when 
he became hungry he did not ask for it, 
we would judge him mentally deficient. 
But when we full-grown Americans don’t 
ask for our apple when it can be had 
for the asking we are insulted if we are 
called idiots. The apple that will abolish 
_ our poverty is merely the adoption of a 


different method of distribution of the 
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wealth we produce. There is no necessity 
of inventing any more new processes of 
producing things. 


We already produce 


fast enough to abolish want. We don’t 
distribute fast enough to keep up with 


production. That's our trouble. Today 
we distribute under a competitive wage 
system which limits us at best to a wage 
matter how 


just above starvation no 


much we may produce. In fact we think 
we are rather lucky to be sure of getting 
wages at all under our present com- 
petitive system. Now, all this can and 
will be changed as soon as we wish to 
The 


way to make the change is to say to 


make the change, and not before. 


ourselves that we wish to make it and 
the way to talk thusly to ourselves is to 
cast our ballot for a political party that 
advocates the abolition of the competitive 
system of distribution and the substitution 
of the co-operative system of distribution. 
That party is the Socialist Party, and 
their candidate at the next presidential 
is Mr. Debs. 
abolish poverty, Vote for Debs. 


election If you wish to 


N ie seen PARKER some ten years ago 
thought it possible the solution of 
the Trust Problem might be found in 
government ownership ; today he thinks 
the solution will be found in the adminis- 


tration of the common 
hee law by Democrats in- 
MERELY 
FOR LOOT stead of Republicans. 


Parker’s speech of ac- 
ceptance is about the worst slush I have 
read for along time. He has nothing to 
say and he has not sufficient command of 
Teddy is 


ignorant enough, heaven knows, but his 


English to hide his ignorance. 


strenuosity is so blatant that your atten- 
tion is often drawn away from his ignor- 
ance to his noise. However, after all, 
Parker is very honest in his declaraticn 


that there is no fundamental opposition 
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between Republicans and Democrats. 
The sole difference is one of opinion as 
Which 
gang shall have the loot? That is 
the political question of the hour. 


to what men shall administer. 


HE WALL STREET MONEY 
which nominated Parker was well 
placed. It will bring much _ interest. 
Not that Parker has much of any chance 


of winning, but his nomination makes 


Wall Street indifferent 
NO FAT about Roosevelt’s suc- 
TO FRY cess, and hence unwill- 


ing to make heavy cam- 
paign contributions to the Republicans, 
For the last two presidential elections, 
with the bogey of a Bryan candidacy to 
fry out fat, it was dead easy for the 
Republican campaign solicitors to get 
But today how different. Why 
They 
have no fear of Parker, and if the truth 
be known, really most of them would 
prefer Parker to Roosevelt. 


money. 
should the corporations give up? 


Parker is a 
man to depend upon. You know where 
he is all the time. He is the personifica- 
tion of conservatism ; besides, he has no 
Roosevelt is 


all that is dangerous, and he delights in 


dangerous thirst for glory. 
his reputation. Cortelyou will have a 
hard trial in fat frying this year. 


HAVE OFTEN PREDICTED that 
over - production of farm products, 
and the resultant low prices, is going to 
Curi- 


ously enough, however, one of the great 


be the final ruin of the farmer. 


crops of this country, 
THE BANKRUPT 


PRUNE 
GROWERS 


wheat, is just now sell- 
ing at an abnormally 
Wheat was 
quoted at $1.07 recently in the Chicago 


market. 


high price, 


But, as far as the farmer is 
concerned, this high price ;s of no bene- 
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fit because he has already sold all his 


wheat crop. All other prices, except 


that of corn, show a tendency downward. 
Cotton, which has lately been selling at 
the highest price for years, will probably 
go down this winter to an unremunerative 


price. California, as usual, has had the 


greatest difficulty in getting any price at 
all for most of its fruit crops. The 
New York Commercial has the following 


regarding prunes, which is very sig- 


nificant : 


Everything points to an overproduction of 
prunes this year, both at home and abroad, and 
a corresponding drop in prices. The statement 
is made that the output of Bosnia, Servia and 
France will be the largest ever produced. It is 
estimated that the total crop fer the countries 
mentioned will reach 400,000,000 pounds. 

The California and Oregon crop, it is figured, 
will easily reach 150,000,000 pounds, and this 
added to the carryover from last year of 50,000,- 
ooo pounds, makes a total supply available for 
1904 of 600,000,000 pounds. 

Referring to these figures, a prominent broker 
said yesterday : ‘‘California prune interests are 
now alive to the fact that they cannot depend 
upon an export demand for the fruit this season. 
It looks like an overproduction of prunes in all 
sections, and we are going to see very low 
prices. Jobbers are holding back for better 
terms, and unless something happens to the crop 
between now and the curing season, there will 
be considerable pressure to sell fruit for October 
shipment. The jobber who buys the goods as 
he needs them will be on the safe side. There 
will be no export business from the coast this 
season.” 


What is true of prunes is also true of 
raisins and all other fruits in California. 
However, the California farmer will vote 
for the continuation of the existing sys- 
tem which means for him that the more 
It would 
seem that until the California growers 
absolutely 
little 
speaking, 


he produces the less he gets. 
starve, Socialism will make 


progress there. Comparatively 
however, there are already 
more Socialists among the California far- 
mers than in any other state. There is 
nothing like the logic of events to teacha 
man his lesson of life. It is rather unfor- 


tunate, however, for those that have 
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learned their lesson that they too must 

take their punishment until their more 
stupid brethren have learned theirs. 

NE GOOD EFFECT of the defeat 

of Bryan and the radical democracy 

in the Democratic convention has been 

to force Bryan to take a step forward in 

his economic views. He now declares 

for the necessity of public ownership of 


railways, but instead of 
’ J ’ 
BRYAN’S 


advising national owner- 
NEW VIEWS 


ship, he advocates state 
ownership. It looks as if Bryan has not 
the courage to come directly out for 
national ownership of railways, for he has 
so long rejected this reform that it would 
look as if he were changing his mind too 
rapidly after his defeat at St. Louis. By 
advocating state ownership it lets him 
down somewhat ‘easier, so to speak. 
The same general arguments which apply 
to national ownership apply to public 
ownership by any method, whether by 
the state, country or city. However, the 
idea of state ownership of railways is 
really very impractical inasmuch as over 
60 per cent. of the commerce is inter-state 
and state ownership affords no method of 
a centralized management which has 
proven itself so necessary to the present 
management of railways. There was a 
time when the management of our rail- 
ways was a local and state affair, but 
that day has long since passed. The 
convenience of a management centralized 
at one point, New York, has been demon- 
strated beyond question. If, under the 
Bryan plan, we should give the states 
the ownership of railways, and if two or 
three of the central states should decline 
to build railways or operate them, then 
the east would be completely cut off from 
the west without any recourse. Then one 
state might adopt one gauge of track 
and another state another gauge, and 
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there would be no method of running 
cars across state lines. State ownership 
is absolutely impracticable, but, as we 
said, it is a view which allows Bryan to 
break himself in gently to a new idea. 
The time for Bryan to have brought out 
new ideas was before the assembling of 
the Democratic convention, not after it 
If he wished to have 
them impressed upon the Democratic 
Party, then he should have brought his 
views out in time for them to have 
been put into their platform. This would 
have been the natural act of a brave and 


had adjourned. 


sincere leader. I have never before 
heard of a man who thought his views 
were of any great importance to the 
public who refrained from promulgating 
them until the time when he knows they 
are impossible of adoption. The next 
time Bryan has any new thoughts on 
let him come before the 
Democratic convention with them. 


economics 


WE NOTICED A SHORT TIME 
ago the fact that President Diaz 

of Mexico had taken warning by the 
example in the United States of the rail- 
ways becoming too powerful, politically, 
and had forestalled any 


NATIONALIZA- — cuich event in Mexico by 
TION OF ae es : 
MONOPOLIES aking ove e owner- 


ship of the railways. 
This method of preventing the danger of 
private monopoly is certainly the only 
logical one. The German government 
has just invested $10,000,000 in getting 
possession of the Hibernia Coal Co. 
She, too, was warned by the policy of 
the coal monopoly in this country, and 
will provide her own people with coal 
without the danger of monopoly under 
private control. Germany has already 
taken over control of her railroads, tele- 
graphs and telephones, gas and water 
companies, and most of her municipal 
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street car lines. It is true that Germany, 
being a monarchy and a very autocratic 
one at that, does not gain very much in 
the line of democracy by this government 
ownership, nevertheless the fact that the 
German government realizes the import- 
ance of nationalizing certain industries in 
order to preserve its own political dom- 
inance should convey a lesson to the 
American government that if it wishes to 
preserve its political dominance it, too, 
must also own the machinery of produc- 
tion. The ownership of wealth gives to 
the owners the political power of the 
country, whether it is owned by the Rus- 
sian Czar, the German Kaiser or the 
American government. I do not say the 
American President, because the Presi- 
dent is not the ‘‘ whole thing,” although 
If 


we Americans wish our President, our 


Roosevelt is rapidly making it such. 


Senate and our Congress, which consti- 
to be the real 
political power of the country, then we 
should take note from Diaz of Mexico, 
William of Germany and the Czar of 
Russia, all of whom are nationalizing 
public utilities as fast as they can. In 
the first case it is true that the three 
countries named are practically auto- 


tutes our government, 


cracies, and any increase of power of the 
government makes the government still 
more autocratic, but the United States is 
a democracy, and any increase of power 
which falls to its government should mean 
a more democratic form of government. 
The danger we have today is of the 
industrial power in the hands of private 
owners becoming so powerful that it will 
dominate the political government and at 
the same time be responsible to no poli- 
tical pressure. But corporations are in 
such complete control in this country, it 
is very unlikely that they will allow any 
measures to pass which will tend to 


cripple them. There has never been a 
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case known in history where the masters 
have voluntarily shackled themselves. 
If the people in this country wish to be 
free, then they must realize the necessity 
of the ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. In order to demonstrate that they 
do realize this they must vote for the 
party which demands the ownership by 
the people of these means of production. 
It can never be expected that the owner- 
ship of the means of production will ever 
be taken over by the people before the 
people first make such a demand. 


MOTHER JONES, the well-known 

agitator and organizer, was in our 
office the other day, having returned from 
Colorado to the eastern states in order to 
raise funds for the striking miners. She 
thinks that there is no doubt of the final 
success of the miners, 
that it only 
patience and steadfast- 


MOTHER JONES 


requires 
IN NEW YORK 


ness on their part to achieve final victory. 
She says the 103 days that Moyer passed 
in the bull pen has wrecked his health 
and that he will hardly ever be likely to 
regain it again. She, herself, was ie- 
ported from the-state and while in Utah 
was put in quarantine for sixteen days 
upon the false allegation that she was 
likely toconvey smallpox. This quaran- 
tining of individuals obnoxious to the 
corporations is a new departure in their 
tactics and may be of great value to them 
later on. A man placed in quarantine 
is in a much safer place than one in jail, 
for he is beyond any act of habeas corpus, 
inasmuch as you never can prove that 
the allegation that he has been in contact 
with people afflicted with smallpox or 
some other disease is false. 

IAGARA IS PROBABLY the great- 


est single force in Nature whichcan 
be utilized by man. Ten million horse- 
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power to be had for the asking—asking 
the New York legislature. It would be 
thought that if there was any one single 
natural resource that should have been 
kept for the people as a whole, it would 


have been this power of 
THE MISSION 


Leah boss | Niagara Falls, yet, as a 


matter of fact, a great 
part has already been given to various 
electric power companies, and it was only 
by a narrow margin that a bill which would 
have given up all of the rights that the 
people possess, was defeated at the last 
session of the legislature. It is the pri- 
vate ownership of this continual increas- 
ing power of man over Nature which is 
forcing on the social revolution The 
power is outgrowing the skill of the 
capitalists to guide it. The transition 
from the present competitive system to 
the future co-operative system is likely to 
be a sudden and revolutionary one, but I 
do not think for an instant that it is going 
to rise from any conscious revolutionary 
movement upon the part of the people as 
long as conditions remain as they are at 
present, bad as they are, nor, in fact, as 
long as they remain anything like they 
But things 
We are moving 


are at present. will not 
remain like they are. 
rapidly toward a_ great 
unemployed problem. be 


unemployment because we will have built 


and moving 
There will 


machines to do the work of men, and 
these machines do not consume com- 
modities, in any like manner, as did the 
men who formerly did the work. We 
have machines producing very much 
more than the hand workers did and 
consuming very much less. There will 
be no method of disposing of these 
machine-made products, for the old 
method of transforming them into new 
machinery must finally halt The Trusts 
are an that this time 
hand, that there is already too much 


indication Key UE 
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machinery. The Trust prognosticates 
unemployment for labor, for the cap- 
italist will hire labor 
there 
state ot 
affairs culminates it is not difficult to see 


If we do 
not change from the competitive system, 


not and cannot 


to make machinery for which 


is no demand. When such a 
the necessity for a revolution 


which restricts production, to the co-op- 
erative system, we will be face to face 
This 
period to which we are so fast approach- 


with starvation. revolutionary 
ing is not necessarily preceded by any 
great political movement, although a 
trade union and Socialist political move- 
ment is a natural preliminary to a great 
revolutionary movement. There was a 
the Socialists held to’ the 


theory that their politics were for propa- 


time when 


ganda only, but there is a tendency just 
now for a good many Socialists to look 
upon the political end of the Socialist 
movement as a means to better the con- 
dition of labor at once. Some even 
think that Socialism itself will be finally 
voted in as regularly and peaceably as 
electing a Roosevelt. The idea that the 
Socialists are finally going to accomplish 
the transition to Socialism through elect- 
ing Socialist officials, strikes me as most 
unlikely, and the theory is opposed to 
the old one that politics are simply a 
means of propaganda. The fundamental 
concept of Socialism is that the owners 
of the machinery of production control 
the political machinery. If this be true, 
i would ask how can the control of the 
political machinery ever be gotten except 
Uy first getting control of the industrial 
machinery ? It seems to me the logical 
result is to assume that by the propa- 
ganda of Socialism, the evolution of 
industry daily making the public more 
receptive, Socialists will finally bring the 
people to a realization of the necessity of 
the ownership by the nation of the means 
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of production, and then the people will rise 
up and take possession of this industrial 
machinery, and then, through the power 
of this ownership, they will have control 
of the political machinery. However, 
all this is more or less academic, for the 
main thing now is to get the class who 
are without property to become conscious 
of the reason of their poverty, and then 
wait for results. It is this lack of class- 
consciousness, this lack of consciousness 
that the non-property owners are a class 
by themselves, which retards events. Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Hearst, as representa- 
tives of the radical thought, really do 
little the 
people conscious of the reason of their 
poverty than does conservative Mr. 
Mr. Hearst and Mr. Roose- 


velt would both try to make us believe 


very more toward making 


Roosevelt. 


that the non-property owners, who are 
powerless because they have no property, 
are by some hocus pocus going to have 
the power given them to regulate pro- 
perty for their benefit without having the 
Mr. Rocke- 
feller and Mr. Morgan own and control 
the United States through the virtue of 
their ownership of the machinery of pro- 
all the Brisbane edi- 
torials we may throw out will never 
make Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Morgan 
less powerful than they are to-day. The 
only thing possible to give us control of 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Rockefeller is to 
own the means of their power, viz., the 
machinery of production. When I say, 
*‘Let the Nation Own the Trusts,” I am 
eternally trying to convey this lesson to 
the people. The first thing for the people 
to do is to get the idea that they wish to 
own the Trusts, and the next thing is for 
them 


ownership of that property. 


duction, and 


to express this wish and join 
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the party which demands the ownership 
of the Trusts, and that party is the 


Socialist Party. 
A GOOD DECISION has been made 
by the court of appeals of the 
District of Columbia. It is said that it 
is illegal for the city to pass a police 
ordinance insisting that the lot owners 
shall keep the sidewalk 
clean. The court says 
that this is an attempt 
on the part of the city to 
shift to the shoulders of the individual 
citizen the burden which properly is in- 
cumbent upon itself to bear, viz.: that 
of keeping the streets in proper condi- 
Most cities of the United States 
have ordinances which compel the citizen 


LET THE CITY 
SWEEP THE 
SIDEWALKS 


tion. 


to clean the snow off his pavement and 
otherwise keep the sidewalk in front of 
his house This duty should 
devolve not upon the individual but upon 
This is the rule in most of the 


in order. 


the city. 
European cities and the result is that the 
sidewalks as well as the streets are kept 
in perfect condition. There is no more 
reason for compelling the individual to 
clean off the sidewalk than there is for 


We hope 


him to clean off the street. 


every ordinance in the United States, 


which tries to throw this burden upon 
that the 
cities will be forced to do what they 


the citizen, will be contested, 
should have done long ago. In a number 
of our cities the municipality removes the 
snow by means of a snow plow dragged 
along the This 


means, of course, a great economy. It 


sidewalks by horses. 
is evident that if each individual were 
forced to clear his own little sidewalk by 
hand it could not possibly be done with- 
out a great and useless waste of labor. 
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HAVE just been reading a very ex- 
cellent book upon the farmer ques- 
tion, written by J. A. Everitt, and pub- 
lished by the American Society of Equity 
at Indianapolis, Ind. (price 60 cents post- 
paid, with cloth cover 50 cents extra). 
The general idea that Mr. Everitt has 
is to form an association of farmers 
which will so restrict production that 
consumption will be sufficient to make 
the demand for agricultural goods ad- 
vance prices to a profitable point. I 
wrote to Mr, Everitt a letter pointing 
out the difficulty of combining a large 
number of farmers, and also that it would 
necessitate the absurdity of either pre- 
venting the fruit trees bearing fruit or 
if they did bear fruit, destroy the fruit. 
It is a more difficult proposition to close 
down a fruit orchard than closing down 
an oil refinery. The fruit orchard goes 
on bearing fruit every year, requiring 
constant expense to keep it going, and if 
you neglect it one season it becomes 
an absolute ruin. 

Herewith is Mr. Everitt’s reply to me, 
which hardly answers my point: 

Note your doubt as to the possibility of 
farmers co-operating, but we think on the 
plan of the American Society of Equity, that 
it is well worth a trial. ‘ 

We note also, your expression of doubt about 
being able to secure profitable prices for 
oranges and other crops. We anticipate that 
there may be times when surplus crops of 
perishable goods will be grown, and we agree 
with you that the only thing to prevent unpro- 
fitable prices is to prevent the surplus from 
going on the market. We hope, however, 
by having the situation well in hand, to direct 
the supplies to reach the market in more uni- 
form quantities, supply all the markets with 
the maximums that they can use, and thus 
provide a much large sale at profitable prices. 
In the case of our principal agricultural pro- 


ducts, we do not anticipate that there will 
be any surplus. You must remember that it is 


proposed to make profitable prices on_ all 
crops, therefore, there will not be the desire 
to increase the production of one crop to the 
exclusion of others, and inasmuch as prac- 
tically all of our agricultural lands are under 
cultivation at the present time, and as con- 
sumption has passed production, we believe 
there will be a market at profitable prices 
for all the crops like wheat, corn, eats, etc., 
and staple crops that the farmers can grow. 

Everything may not work out perfectly as 
we hope, vet we are certain that great good 
will come by farmers organizing on this plan. 


Yours truly, 
J. A. Everitt. 

However, I should say that Mr. Everitt 
has some very excellent information 
upon the farmer subject, and it is the best 
thing I have read except the book by A. 
M. Simons, entitled, “The American 
Farmer,” published by the C. H. Kerr 
Co., of Chicago. Simon’s book is a 
classic on the subject and should be read 
by everyone. There is a new edition 
just out with all statistics brought down 
to date. While I am advising everyone 
to read Simon’s book, I also think that 
Mr. Everitt’s book should be on the book- 
shelf of those who are interested in the 
agricultural question in the United 
States, for it is one of the most impor- 
tant questions that the Socialists have 
to deal with. Mr, Everitt points out 
that the legislation today for the work- 
ing man, giving him an eight hour day, 
arbitration statutes, child labor, etc., does 
not in the least benefit the farmer, and 
the people seem to take it as a matter of 
course that the farmer, his wife and 
children should work on the farm for 
twenty hours a day, and, as he says, “re- 
ceive a smaller wage than convicts.” 

Mr. Everitt has a curious idea that 
with better prices the farmer will take 
the rest cure. “He will not work so 
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hard with profitable prices, thus reduc- 
ing the crops.” I think this is quite a 
mistake, because as soon as the farmer 
gets better prices he invests in more 
fertilizer and more machinery, in order 
to get a still bigger crop next year and 
make still more money. 

The only thing which stops production 
with the farmer is giving him such a 
small price for his crop that he cannot 
afford to raise a bigger one next year. 
From an abstract of the Twelfth Census, 
Mr. Everitt shows that the net income of 
the farmer family of the United States 
is $328 per year which must be divided 
among 6.13 persons, which gives to each 
member of the farmer’s family an aver- 
age net annual income of $53.50, which 
is $29.50 less than the net income of the 
hired man on the farm. He shows that 
while the gross income of the farmer is 
$582 per year, vet out of this the farmer 
must pay his insurance, taxes, cost of 
seed, wear and tear of farm implements, 
repair, etc. By deducting these costs 
he gets the net income of $328 a year. 
This gives a net income for the farmer 
and his family of 14.6 cents per day 
per person, which he compares with the 
fifty cents per day cost of feeding the 
convicts in the Connecticut prison and 
35 cents per day cost of feeding the 
convicts in Kentucky, and all this is now 
occurring in these days of “unprecedent- 
ed economic and commercial progress 
of the United States,” in this “midst of 
halcyon prosperity of the country.” He 
says, “Almost every Agricultural Year 
Book, annually published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in- 
structs us that with improved 
cultural machinery of today, even 
not taking in computation the almost 
phenomenal machinery of the California 
wheat farms, the productive power of the 
modern farmer is at least ten times 


agri- 
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greater than that of the farmer of a few 
generations ago. 

But because he produces ten times as 
much does not mean he gets ten times 
the income. It is doubtful if he gets 
even as much as his grandfather got. 

“By using all available statistics,” 
says Professor Charles K. Walker, “it 
becomes evident again and again that 
deducting rent and interest, the Ameri- 
can farmer receives less for his exertions 
than does the laborer in the factory or 
his own hired man on the farm.” The 
consequence is that the American farmer 
of today is living largely on his accumu- 
Jated capital, or the returns therefrom, 
and that this capital is so fixed that he 
can not utilize it for any other than its 
present use without an almost total loss 
(American Economic Association Stud- 
ies, 1897, p. 56). This conclusion finds 
it further corroboration in our calcula- 
tions exhibited above. 

If the American farmer receives from 
his farm an average per capita income 
of 26 cents per day, and out of this 
amount must pay the taxes, insurance, 
interest, the cost of seed, etc., so that 
no more than a per capita income of 
Io cents a day can be left for support 
of himself and his family, while his hired 
help receives in his wages an average 
per capita income of 22.7 cents per day, 
it becomes apparent in this particular 
case the workman receives more than his 
employer, and that the latter is simply 
his fellow co-worker, only with smaller 
pay. 

The most striking illustration of this 
social phenomenon in a free country we 
find in the most interesting and instruc- 
tive article by Charles B. Spahr, pub- 
lished about three years ago. “When I 
asked this farmer,” says Mr. Spahr, “why 
the large farms were breaking into small 
ones,” he put the whole case in a single 
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picturesque phrase. “There are,” he said, 
“only two sure crops in the country—ice 
and children, and the small farmer has the 
children.” (The Outlook, November 4, 
1899, p. 566.) This means that the small 
farmer can successfully compete with 
the large farms and even compete them 
out of existence, simply because he em- 
ploys the cheapest labor in the land, 
namely, the incredible and unbearable 
toil of his wife and babes, to which no 
hired man will ever submit. Yet, while 
the conscience of the nation has been 
recently aroused against female and child 
labor in workshops and factories, no one 
ever mentions about the terrible lot of 
farmers’ children and his wife, who, ac- 
cording to the most reliable statistics, fur- 
nishes the largest percentage to the 
American insane asylums.” 

The above quotations show what an in- 
teresting book Mr. Everitt has gotten out 
on the farmer subject, but still I do not 
quite agree with his conclusions, 

The trouble with the farmer is that 
he must sell his labor, for his crops are 
really but his labor in the last analysis, 
in competition with the labor of the 
world. Competition makes the price so 
low that he can’t get a living. Nothing 
can save him but the abolition of com- 
petition. Competition can only be abol- 
ished by instituting Socialism. Social- 
ism is the farmers’ only hope. 

But the farmer will not embrace So- 
cialism until prices are so low that it 
means starvation for him if he does not, 
and that day is not so very far off. 

One hundred years ago Washington 
was the richest man in America and he 
was a farmer. 

Now it is an anomaly to find a rich 
farmer. But the farmer has still his tra- 
dition of a right to financial equality. 
He resents his inferior position and 
longs to reinstate himself. On the other 
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hand, the workingman has long ago re- 
conciled himself to an inferior place and 
it is the greatest exception to find him 
aspiring to anything more than a “full 
dinner pail.” 

Bad times put the farmer much 
quicker in the revolutionary mood than 
they do the workingman. The farmer, 
at bay, has shown that he will go into 
politics, witness the moribund populist 
movement, and when the hard times 
come and a change of our system be- 
comes necessary, the farmers of this 
country will be a leading factor in events. 

We cannot compare the American far- 
mer, holding ideals of freedom and 
equality, with the slow-witted European 
peasant. 

Not only are the farmers themselves 
different, but the industrial condition of 
the American farmer is far more revolu- 
tionary in its aspect than that of the 
European peasant. 


With a considerable fall in price of 
agricultural crops, which may happen 
any year, the American farmer will find 
himself bankrupted. He produces so 
entirely for exchange rather than for 
use that a fall in price is a much more 
serious matter to him than it is to the 
European peasant, who produces largely 
for use. There are also many reasons 
which prevent such great fluctuations in 
the price of crops in Europe that are 
experienced in America. Now that the 
Democratic Party, by the nomination of 
Parker, has so thoroughly repudiated 
Populistic theories and at the same time 
it is evident that even the nomination for 
president of the brilliant Georgian, 
Thomas E. Watson, will never galvanize 
the populist movement into life again, it 
would seem that many farmers might 
give their adherence to the rapidly grow- 
ing young Socialist Party. That all far- 
mers are bound to become Socialists 
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sooner or later is sure, that some will see 
the light before next November is equal- 
ly certain. 

At one time it was thought that the 
farmer must first lose his farm and be- 
come a farm laborer before he would 
become a Socialist, but this theory is 
given up for the simple reason that the 
farmer is already worse off than the 
laborer. 

The political change of heart of the far- 
mer will come to him in his present sta- 
tus as a farmer and will come to him as 
the result of low prices for his crops, so 
low that he will be unable to live on the 
income he will receive. 

The California farmer is already ex- 
periencing this condition. He is selling 
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his oranges, lemons, prunes, raisins, 
peaches, and other fruits at less than 
cost. Very probably the enormously in- 
creased acreage now being put into cot- 
ton will so reduce the price of cotton 
next year that the southern farmer will 
be as badly off then as is the Californian 
now. 

I regard the American farmer as 
fundamentally more revolutionary in 
his disposition than the American la- 


borer. He is usually American-born, 
and has been bred on the _ idea 
that he was as good as any other 


man, socially, politically and financi- 
ally. He resents the existing condi- 
tions which make him see the falsity of 
such ideas. 


I DREAM’D IN A DREAM 


WALT WHITMAN, 


I dream’d in a dream, I saw a city invincible to the attacks of the 
whole of the rest of the earth; 
I dreamed that was the new City of Friends; 
Nothing was greater there than the quality of robust love—it lead to rest; 
It was seen every hour in the actions of the men of that city, 
And in all their looks and words. 


THE TENEMENT HOUSE PROBLEM* 


Wo. H. LeFFINGWELL 


[* to be judged by its mass of detailed 
information on the Tenement House 
Problem, this is one of the most valuable 
contributions to sociological literature 
yet produced. If, by the conclusions it 
offers and solutions suggested, then it is 
one of the most miserable of failures. 

Let us be charitable, however, and 
give the editors credit for having com- 
piled some of the most damning statis- 
tics and facts against the capitalist sys- 
tem that it is possible to imagine. 

Capitalism, in spite of the fact that it 
has almost conquered nature, enormously 
increased the productivity of the worker 
and created a system which can produce 
wealth far in excess of the wants of 
every human being, fails utterly and ab- 
solutely to provide shelter fit for human 
habitation for a large majority of that 
class of citizens which does the work, 
its slaves. 

Socialists and others who have con- 
stantly pointed out this contradiction 
have been classed as “alarmists,’” and 
their statements treated as exaggerations 
when considered at all. 

This work, as stated in the preface, 
“embodies the result ot the investiga- 
tions made in connection with the work 
of the New York State Tenement House 
Commission appointed by President 
Roosevelt when he was governor of the 
state of New York, in 1900.” It should 
therefore be accepted at par value. 

A tenement house, as defined by law, 


* THE TENEMENT HOUSE PROBLEM.—By various 
writers, edited by Robert W. De Forest and 
Lawrence Veiller. Two volumes. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $6.00. 


is “Any house occupied as the home or 
residence of three families or more, liv- 
ing independently of each other, and do- 
ing their cooking upon the premises.” 
Of these there are 82,652 in the city of 
Greater New York, containing a popula- 
tion of 2,372,079 persons, or an average 
of over 28 persons to a house. That 
this does not express the true seriousness 
of the problem, however, is shown by 
the report of the first tenement house 
exhibition ever held, in 1900, at which a 
cardboard model of an entire block of 
tenement houses in the City of New 
York was exhibited. The Editors state: 
“To those unfamiliar with the state of 
affairs in this city, the conditions here 
presented are almost beyond belief. The 
block chosen was one on the East Side 
of New York, being the block bounded 
by Chrystie, Forsyth, Canal and Bayard 
streets, comprising an area of 200 feet 
by 400 feet, or 80,000 square feet. 
Nearly every bit of land was covered 
with tall tenement houses, six stories 
high. This block, on January 1, 1900, 
contained 39 different tenement houses, 
having 605 different apartments or sets 
of rooms, and housing 2,781 persons; of 
these, 2,315 were over five years of age 
and 466 under five years. In the block 
were 263 two-room apartments, 179 
three-room apartments, 105 four-room 
apartments, 21 five-room apartments, 
making a total of 1588 rooms. There 
were only 264 water closets, and not one 
bath in the entire block. The block con- 
tained 441 dark rooms having no venti- 
lation to the outer air whatsoever, and 
no light or air except that derived from 
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other rooms, and there were 635 rooms 
in the block getting their sole light and 
air from dark, narrow “air shafts.” Dur- 
ing the past five years there have been 


recorded 32 cases of tuberculosis from’ 


the block, and during the past year, 13 
cases of diphtheria. The rentals derived 
from this block amount to $113,964 a 
year. If this were an exceptional case 
and these conditions limited simply to 
one part of the city, the question would 
be serious enough; but when one con- 
siders that the block thus shown was 
selected merely as characteristic of the 
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sicians and specialists upon this subject 
testified, shows that there are over eight 
thousand deaths a year in New York 
City, due to this disease alone; that there 
are at least twenty thousand cases of 
well-developed and recognized pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis in the city, and, in addi- 
tion, a large number of obscure and in- 
cipient cases. The connection between 
this disease and the character of the tene- 
ment houses in which the poor people 
live is of the very closest.” And there 
are over 361,000 dark rooms in New 
York! 


AN EXISTING BLocK OF TENEMEN'TS IN 1960 ON THE Lower East Sipe or New York, 


cond.tion; throughout the city of New 
York, and that nearly every block 1s sim- 
ilar, one begins to realise the extent of 
the problem.” 

In another place: “The greatest evil 
of the present day is the lack of light 
and air, and it is in the new type of 
building which is being erected at the 
present time that this evil is. especially 
felt. Asa result of this lack of light and 
air, we find that the dread disease of 
pulmonary tuberculosis has become prac- 
tically epidemic in this city. The testi- 
mony taken before the Tenement House 
Commission . . . in which leading phy- 


As stated, the book is replete with 
facts of the most damning sort, but 
whenever the writers attempt to pre- 
scribe remedies they fall short and the 
book is full of contradictions so glaring 
that it seems strange, indeed, that they 
should escape the attention of the edi- 
tors. 

On p. 10, vol. 1, the editors state: “That 
many of the evils of such a tenement 
house system can be remedied by legis- 
lation, there is no doubt. They have 
arisen largely because of the absence of 
Wise, restrictive legislation.” In another 
place they praise the new law. And 
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STREET IN THE NEw YorK TENEMENT House DIstTRICct. 


—Courtesy of Leslie’s Magazine’ 
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then (on page 27, Vol 1), complain that were no violations of the law. In the 


“out of 333 new tenement houses in other boroughs there was no such house 


j 2 : ee 
course of construction, which were in- found in which there was no violation. 


AN INTERIOR BeDROOM 


ToTraLty DakK—PICTURK TAKEN BY FLASH-LIGHT, 


spected in the Borough of Manhattan, But the climax of the absurdity of their 
only fifteen were found in which there argument is reached when they state 


THE TENEMENT 


(page 32, Vol. 1) “the law prescribes 
specific penalties of $50 for each viola- 
tion of the building law, and a further 
penalty of $250 for every such violation 
which is not removed within ten days. 
The Assistant Corporation Counsel testi- 
fied before the Commission that, al- 
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four out of eleven thousand were pun- 
ished for violating it. 

In chronicling past tenement house re- 
form, a statement of the committee of 
1856 is quoted. The Committee says: 
“This is no fancy sketch, no picture of 
the imagination. It is a stern reality, 


AN ‘ ATR-SHAFT.’’ 


though about eleven thousand violations 
of the building law had been filed in the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
these penalties were collected in only 
four cases.” They got their law, the law 
was ignored by the landlords and only 


enacted every day amid luxmy and 
wealth, the natural and fearful result of 
the rapacity of the landlord in every 
crowded city, unrestrained by conscience, 
and wholly unchecked by legislation.” 
To this, the editors said: “These words, 
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written forty-four years ago, sum up 
the causes of all our bad conditions in 
New York City to-day. 

One would presume that having dis- 
covered the cause, greed for profit, that 
the editors would advise the abolition of 
the cause. But as they were appointed 
by a capitalist governor, of course it 
would have been impolite that they 
should advise the abolition of the profit 
system. That was not what they were 
appointed for. They were appointed to 
advise ways and means of “reforming” 
bad conditions without disturbing the 
cause of such bad conditions—the profit 
system. They state this, specifically on 
page 38: “Probably no subject has been 
more carefully reviewed by the Commis- 
sion than the practicability of the legis- 
lation proposed, and its effect on pro- 
perty interests. In the many discussions 
had by the Commission, it is safe to say 
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that the point of view of the tenement 
house owner has been considered quite 
as much as the point of view of the ten- 
ant, and properly so, for though the in- 
terests of landlord and tenant, superfi- 
cially considered, may seem to be diver- 
gent, in the ultimate analysis they are 
identical.” This argument has a sort of 
familiar ring to it, sure enough. To 
show how much the interests of the land- 
lord have been guarded, note their re- 
commendation that “it would be mani- 
festly unwise to compel the providing 
of a private bath for each set of rooms.” 
Why? Interfere with profits. 

There are over eighty illustrations of 
unsanitary conditions, numerous maps, 
diagrams, statistics, etc., all of which are 
very valuable to the student. There is 
also a compendium of tenement house 
conditions and the housing problem in 
the chief American cities. 


A NOVEL CAN 


It is not always sufficient to supply 
the soldiers of an army with food. After 
a time it becomes necessary to see that 
they have occasional meals of hot food, 
even on a forced march. The War De- 
partment has recently been making some 
experiments with self-heated canned 
goods which are a new invention. They 
come in double-jacket cans, the space 
between the two jackets being occupied 
by unslaked lime. All that has to be done 
to heat these is to punch a hole in the 


bottom at the proper place and pour in 
a little water. An intense heat is gene- 
rated immediately, and within a few mo- 
ments the contents are ready to serve. 
This process is especially adaptable for 
heating coffee. Candy is another ma- 
terial not supplied as a regular ration, 
but is furnished to the soldiers at cost. 
Certain things are found not to be ab- 
solutely requisite as necessaries, but 
nevertheless are deemed essential for the 
comfort of the men. 


LHESPRES ENTPERISIS 


THE PRESENT CRISIS 
James Russell Lowell 


When a deed is done for Freedom through the broad earth's aching breast 
Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east to west, 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the soul within him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy sublime 

Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the thorny stem of Time. 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and that light. 


Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ‘twixt old systems and the Word; 
Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne— 

Yet that scaffold sways the Future, and, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own. 


Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her wretched crust 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had denied. 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes—they were souls that stood alone, 
While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious stone, 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam incline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith divine, 

By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to God’s supreme design. 


By the light of burning heretics Christ’s bleeding feet I track 

Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the cross that turns not back, 

And these mounts of anguish number how each generation learned 

One new word of that grand Credo which in prophet-hearts hath burned 
Since the first man stood God-conquered with his face to heaven upturned. 


For humanity sweeps onward; where to-day the martyr stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands; 

Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling fagots burn, 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 

To clean up the scattered ashes into History’s golden urn. 


SOCIETY AT A PREGNANT MOMENT* 


JuLIAN HAWTHORNE 


My Dear WILSHIRE,— 

I have read with pleasure the little 
Keidansky book by Bernard G. Richards, 
to which you introduced me. Carlyle was 
near forty when he wrote “Sarator Re- 
sartus,” with the plan of which this book 
is akin. I suspect Mr. Richards of being 
younger: his wit, humor and irony are 
such as belong to the twenties; and so is 
his insight; and so is his quickness of 
sensibility. The two latter qualities or 
gifts are well represented in these essays ; 
the others are employed with only too 
much abundance, but they seem to me 
less admirable. Carlyle, to be sure, and 
Swift, and other epoch-making writers, 
used irony ; but it was the irony of strong 
and aggressive writers; and we may find 
its highest manifestation in Job and 
Isaiah. Mr. Richards’ irony is not of 
this calibre or virility; it is jocose and 
epigrammatic: epigram is amusing, but 
prone to degenerate into shallow smart- 
ness. Paradox is another favorite form 
of Mr. Richards: and paradox is never 
used by strong men. 

Oscar Wilde dealt in paradoxes in his 
earlier phase; but there is none of it in 
his only great work—“The Ballad of 
Reading Goal,” written when suffering 
had given him a desperate strength. 
There is no wisdom or persuasiveness in 
turning a thing upside down or wrong- 
side before; and, once the trick is caught, 
nothing is easier. And no reform, no 
revolution, or good of any sort, was ever 
accomplished by it. Keidansky is prone 


*DISCOURSES OF KEIDANSKY.—By 
Bernard G. Richards. Scott-Thaw Company, 
New York City. Price $1.25 net. 


to catch at words and phrases, giving an 
unexpected turn that may make the 
reader smile, but is impotent to prick him 
beneath the skin. 

The essays are to be taken as a criti- 
cism of life, including the present situa- 
tion of the Jews. Much of the criticism 
is witty and keen; but nearly all of it is 
negative in tone—destructive: it aims to 
tear down, but shows no ability, or at 
any rate, no impulse, to construct. It is 
not creative; and I confess that creative 
criticism is the only kind that appeals to 
me. A child may destroy, but only a 
man can make. Besides, the fact of fault- 
finding leads one astray—tempts one to 
call a fraction, the whole; and therein to 
swerve from strict integrity and sincer- 
ity in order to make a point. One seems 
to hear a snigger running through this 
sort of argument: and, in combination 
with the irony and the paradox it finally 
brings the rhetorician to a barren desert, 
where one believes in nothing at all. No- 
thing was ever accomplished without con- 
viction, reasonable or unreasonable. Be 
a fool or ridiculous, if you must, but be- 
lieve in something, and love it, or man- 
kind will care nothing for what you say. 

Society is at an interesting and preg- 
nant moment now; and an order of 
things radically new is about to appear. 
Adouble movement is going on ;—that of 
God, moving toward the co-operative 
brotherhood of the race, but on a plane 
not reached by the consciousness of the 
individual, and therefore not constrain- 
ing his free-will; and that of man, “he 
creature, self-conscious, obstructive, per- 
plexed, finite, but unawares carrying out 
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God’s purpose. It is the function of a 
true seer not to abuse but to discriminate 
and to detect the deep and all controlling 
sweep of the tide from underneath the 
surface currents and wind-flurries. It 
seems to me that Mr. Richards’ Keida»- 
sky is not this sort of seer. He does not 
see how the Czar of Russia and the trust- 
magnate in this country are working in- 
evitably to the same end as that proposed 
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by our most enlightened reformers and 
Socialists. 

But some of the objective essays are 
very fine; and I should not have spoken 
of the book had I not believed that the 
author is highly gifted and will do im- 
portant and useful work. 


Sincerely yours, 


JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. 


FACE TO FACE 


EUGENE V. DEBs 


No voter, however ignorant, need be 
deceived as to what the two great nation- 
al parties stand for this year. The work- 
ingman who votes for Roosevelt or Par- 
ker does so knowing that he is voting for 
capitalist rule and working class slavery ; 
he is satisfied with things as they are and 
wants no change; he does not take the 
trouble to think and that is where his 
trouble begins. 

Eight years ago and again four years 
ago the situation differed decidedly from 
that of to-day. The Democratic party, 
having kicked over its Wall Street traces, 
was braying lustily as the champion of 
the “common people.” 

With Bryan as the Moses of the “com- 
mon people,” the trusts would be uproot- 
ed, monopoly destroyed, the gold bugs 
put to flight, and the trusting children 
led triumphantly into the promised land. 

It apparently did not occur to most of 


those who voted for Bryan, that there 
are two kinds of “common people,” viz., 
capitalists and wage-workers; nor did 
the working-men who rallied with the 
“common people” understand that they 
were being buncoed and that the triumph 
of the “common people” could mean 
wage-slavery for them and nothing more. 

Four years ago it was difficult to make 
the workers understand that there was 
no fundamental difference between the 
two old parties. They were taken in by 
the delusive slogan about “the masses 
and the classes” and they were sure that 
with Bryan’s election the day of jubilee 
would dawn and they would cavort in 
the Elysian fields forever. 

Amidst such din and confusion, such 
ignorance and bliss, the Socialist party, 
standing serenely on its scientific princi- 
ples, was given but scant attention and it 
had only to await the reaction when the 
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rushing mob should butt its unthinking 
head against the inevitable wall. 

The Democratic party did not succeed 
in breaking into office, its paramount is- 
sue, as the champion of the “common 
people,” so it bolted back to Wall Street 
and is again in the tried old traces, with 
Grover Cleveland at the ribbons and Al- 
ton Parker on the box. 


The only thing Democratic about this 
moribund aggregation is its name. The 
harmonizer in its chameleon councils is 
its chronic appetite for spoils. 


The Republican party has great solici- 
tude for its Democratic dummy. If any- 
thing should happen to its sharing part- 
ner what would become of the quadren- 
nial sham battle that divides labor and 
insures capitalist supremacy? 


The Republican leaders and Democra- 
tic leaders want to defeat each other only 
to get the rich picking on the inside, but 
neither of them wants anything serious 
to happen to the other. 

Each of these capitalist parties knows 
that the other party is necessary to its 
business. They must be kept evenly 
matched or the game is off. 


Socialism will drive both of them into 
the same party in the near future and 
they will then look alike to all working- 
men as they do now to Socialists who 
see them as they are. 


It would save considerable expense if 
Roosevelt and Parker would shake the 


dice for the Presidency. Both men are 
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precisely alike in their qualifications to 
serve the capitalist class and that is all 
they have been nominated for. Their 
principles are the same and only an im- 
aginary line and a real appetite divide 
their parties. 

The workingman who supports either 
Roosevelt or Parker renounces his rea- 
son, abdicates his manhood, surrenders 
his self-respect, and grovels in the dirt 
at the feet of his chosen master, who will 
reward his fawning cowardice with kicks 
of contempt. 

In this campaign, the Republican-De- 
mocratic party is avowedly the party of 
the capitalist class, of the trusts, the gold 
grabbers, coupon cutters, brokers, sharks, 
confidence operators, private yachts, See- 
ley dinners, high life and low morals, 
discrepit dudes, feathered and bejewell- 
ed dunces, international bargain counter 
marriages, plutocratic revelry, wage- 
slavery, poverty, misery, prostitution, sui- 
cide, bull-pens, injunctions, riots, club- 
bings, deportations, boodle, quackery, 
mental servility and moral depravity, 
frenzied finance and putrefied politics, 
Roosevelt and Davis, Parker and Fair- 
banks, Cleveland and Bryan, Belmont 
and Tillman, Peabody and Parry. 

Standing against this political aggre- 
gation is the Socialist party, the party of 
the working class, the only party that 
stands for industrial freedom, political 
equality and social justice and this party, 
revolutionary to the core, will conquer 
capitalism and emancipate man. 


WHEN MEN 


LOVE NATURE 


One of the delights of walking in 
Central Park, New York, is the confident 
tameness of the squirrels. The pretty 
little creatures, so wild in the woods 
that only glimpses can be seen of them, 
are here as familiar with you as so many 
kittens. They have learned that man is 
not necessarily an enemy, a squirrel- 
killing monster to be avoided with the 
greatest care. On the contrary, he is 
regarded as their special friend and pro- 
vider. Every man that approaches the 
squirrel is regarded as a possible dis- 
penser of delightful peanuts, and treat- 
ed with becoming politeness and cour- 
tesy. It’s a small thing apparently—this 
friendship of the park squirrels—but it 
makes us understand how much pleasure 
man loses by not being on like good terms 
with all the harmless wild animals. 

Mr. Harold J. Bolce has a most inter- 
esting account in the Scientific American 
of naturalists commissioned by the Uni- 
ted States government on the distant 
island of Laysan, in the Pacific, where 
they have discovered some new birds, 
and many novel facts in regard to 
known species. The visiting scientists 
were perhaps the first human beings 
whom the myriads of birds that crowd 
this tiny speck of land had ever seen. 
In consequence, the visitors enjoyed an 
experience unusual in modern adven- 
tures. Birds representing species which 
in other lands wing hurriedly away at 


the sight of man, came up to the natur- 
alists, looked curiously into their faces, 
perched on their writing tables, won- 
deringly inspected the tripod and other 
accessories of the cameras, and permit- 
ted themselves to be stroked. 


The fact that these birds are ordinarily re- 
garded as the wildest kind of species made a 
profound impression on the visiting scientists. 
“Wherever we went,” said Walter K. Fisher, 
who under Dr. Charles H. Gilbert directed the 
Layson expedition, “we were free to watch 
and learn, and were trusted by the birds. It 
was a most touching and unique experience, 
and one which demonstrates all too forcibly 
the attitude of wild creatures which have not 
yet learned that man is usually an enemy. 

Whenever a nest of white tern was ap- 
proached, the birds would come and hover in 
front of the explorers. They would peer in- 
tently into the faces of the naturalists, as if 
attempting to discover the purpose of the un- 
usual intrusion. Among the odd instances of 
lack of fear on the part of these birds of Lay- 
son, was the action of an albatross which 
came up and peeped into Mr. Fisher’s face 
and finding that he was disposed to be friend- 
ly began to make a critical examination of his 
camera. Many of the young birds of this spe- 
cies on the island permitted themselves to be 
stroked and soon acted as if they had been 
reared as pets. 


Some day when man ceases to mur- 
der his fellow man for money and to 
shoot the w:!d birds for sport, the earth 
may become all like Laysan. 

It sounds Utopian to think of a future 
when men will be friendly with each 
other, and it sounds still more Utopian 
to predict that man and birds and ani- 
mals will be friendly; but it is not a 
Utopian prediction. Nothing is really 
more scientific, for it is subject to proof. 


EDWIN 
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THE SINGULAR MISS SMITH, by 
Florence Morse Kingsley. $1.25. 
MacMillan Company. 


When Mrs. Kingsley, some years ago 
wrote “Titus,” the story that received 
the one-thousand dollar prize in some 
Bible-house contest, she did more than 
pocket a neat little sum; she got her 
name into all the papers of the country. 
A year or two ago she made another hit 
with “The Transfiguration of Miss Phil- 
ura,’ a “new thought” story. 

Now appears “The Singular Miss 
Smith,” a novel rippling with a breeze 
of fun on every page, a novel full of peo- 
ple just like those in one’s own block, or 
boarding house. Mrs. Kingsley is a keen 
observer, a regular “Crawford” lady, 
sharp eye she has, and a trick of pricking 
foibles and follies with delicious, well- 
bred little thrusts. ~The fine-lady aunt 
with the Florida-water atmosphere; the 
voluble and impossible lady of the house 
who could not keep her servants; the 
soap-sudsy landlady of the cheap board- 
ing house, and the splendid forelady of 
the stocking factory, glittering above the 
waist with beads and stickpins, and 
swishing about the heels with rustling 
ruffles and frills—these are all dzrawa 
with the tang of real life. Anne Smith, 
the Singular heroine, who leaves a luxur- 
ious home, and the arms-length theoriz- 
ing of the clubs, and goes to try earning 
her own living, and learning thereby the 
real meaning of life, is a young woman 
of fine feeling, and full of the question- 
ing that is in the air to-day concerning 
the responsibilities of wea'th, and the 


accountability of society. A clever bit 
of satire is the description of the fash- 
ionable aunt’s shock at her niece’s idea 
of following the Scriptural injunction 
of giving up all her worldly goods, and 
the aunt’s sudden relief when she finds 
this decision only a suggestion from the 
words of Christ. “I thought you had 
fallen in with some dangerous reformer,” 
gasps the dear duenna. 

On the whole, there will not be a 
brighter, crisper book than this for the 
summer veranda, and the lady of leisure 
as well as the lady of busy hands will 
find in it things to make her think; will 
get a glimpse of herself, as Edith Whea- 
ton has it, with the pink shades off the 
lamp. There are some pretty love stories 
and shadowings of love stories for the 
romantic not looking to be edified, and 
we leave The Singular Miss Smith in 
the quite commonplace glamour of a 
honeymoon trip. 


FHE,. GREAT PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CRIME. By Florence Huntley. 
The Indo-American Book Co., Chi- 
cago. $2 net. 

The essence of this book is the idea 
that hypnotism and so called mediumship 
are, to the one acted upon, a ruin to both 
body and soul. The author claims that 
the two processes are essentially one, in 
hypnotism the victim being controlled 
by a living mind, in mediumship by a 
spirit. Such control is not denied. The 
author, investigating the natural law of 
physic phenomena, takes up Delusional 
Insanity, Hallucination, — Lethargic 
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Trance, Deep Catalepsy, Religious Ma- 
nia, Hysteria, and other forms of inter- 
mittent inspiration and persistent degen- 
eracy, contending that all of these are 
phases of hypnotic control. 

The book is so packed with argument 
and illustration that no review can ade- 
quately summarize it. It will have to be 
read to get its value. It is a volume, per- 
haps ahead of the general knowledge of 
to-day. But it is only an anticipation of 
the disclosures of the occult and physic 
forces that are waiting for this century 
to harness, as the last century harnessed 
electricity for man’s use and benefit. The 
author’s advice to all “sensitives,”’ and 
mediums, all hypnotists and victims, is 
“Quit it!” 

The principle of all hypnotic or spirit 
control is the destruction of the indi- 
vidual will and this strikes at the very 
essence of life and reason. Man is made 
for dominion, not for surrender of pow- 
ers, mundane or inframundane. 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN POET- 
RY. By W. J. Dawson. Price $2. 
Thomas Whittaker, N.Y. 2 and 3 
Bible House, London. 


Some books of criticism, like those of 
Symonds and Steadman, rise to the 
realm of the creative, and Mr. Daw- 
son’s “Makers of Modern Poetry” 
would seem to stand in that class. 
The popularity of the work, or rather 
its quality of enduringness, may be 
judged by the fact that the present 
edition is the seventh to be prepared. 
Tennyson, Matthew Arnold and William 
Morris were alive when it first came out, 
and now the author in the preface rounds 
out his former estimate of these masters 
by a further knowledge based upon a 
study of their later work. 

The book is a complete study of Nine- 
teenth Century poetry, beginning with 
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Burns and ending with Morris. He 
comes to his task with excellent prepara- 
tion for the work, with a keen sympathy 
for what is noblest in poetry, and with a 
fine command of the resources of expres- 
sion. The studies of Tennyson and 
Browning, the two great latter lights, in 
the heaven of modern song, are elaborate 
and satisfying. They will be illuminat- 
ing to the youth not yet saturated with 
these poets, while to the elders drenched 
with their music, the criticism will be re- 
freshing as uncovering new beauties or 
confirming old delights. 

Indeed, the book will be a joy to every 
student of English verse, to every one 
who wishes to come in touch with the 
deep springs of modern life and thought. 


MOONBLIGHT. By Dan Beard. Al- 
bert Brandt, publisher, Trenton, 
NO SESt 25net: 


I find that Moonblight is another form 
of a theme that has been in my own 
mind for years, and it may make the 
writing of my own book unnecessary. 

Moonblight is a romance that sets forth 
daringly the inequalities between the lot 
of a man of elegant leisure and the man 
of leisureless drudgery. Like Mr. How- 
ell’s Traveller from Altruria, the book 
makes us rub our eyes, at being made to 
see vividly some of the absurdity and 
assininity, not to say criminality, of ex- 
isting conditions that we blindly accept 
as the divine order of things. 

The hero, fresh from his club and his 
yacht, with his most toilsome work the 
collecting of rare old prints, goes to a 
miserable hotel in a coal-mining town, 
whither he is called to help lower the 
miners’ rate of wage. By subtle means, 
which the book will relate, the gilded 
youth is made to understand the immor- 
ality of the position which he and his 
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company represent. His fellows natural- 
ly consider him insane, but he insists and 
founds for himself an ideal mining town. 
Neighboring mines, seeing what might 
be done for them, go on a strike and the 
book gives the history of a crisis like one 
we all remember. 

All whose thought squares with jus- 
tice will appreciate the ethics of this 
story. It is simply, yet dramatically 
written, and charmingly and forcefully 
illustrated by Mr. Beard’s own graphic 
pencil. 


BUILCDERS OF sCis -BREAULLEUL. 
by lik: Pinets $1.50. neti yl unk 
& Wagnalls Co. 


This is a charmingly printed book with 
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noble margins, each page bearing in red 
a letter text from some great writer, em- 
phasizing the author’s own contention. 
The book carries out the Delsartean 
doctrine that there is a correspondence 
of physical form and spiritual nature. 
That the face is the index of the soul, is 
one of the author’s chief assertions. He 
claims that the ugliest countenance can, 


‘by kindly and generous thought, take on 


lines of grace and charm. Here is a typ- 
ical paragraph from the volume: 

“In your body your spiritual forces 
play directly upon fibre and tissue, nerve 
and muscle, the immortal fashioning the 
mortal at first hand. In the last analysis 
the divinest art is the soul’s art of build- 
ing the body. This is the only true 
physical culture.” 


WHEN CHINA ENTERS THE RING 


HERE was a time when nations 

warred that they might take sur- 

plus wealth from each other. Today 

they war that they may sell their sur- 
plus wealth to each other. 

Before we had steam, electricity and 
labor saving machinery, in the days when 
men were poor because there was not 
enough wealth produced to go around, 
then men had no reason to be astonished 
at poverty and they were not astonished. 
Today when we are suffocating with the 
over-production of wealth and people 
are in poverty because they cannot get 
a job to poduct wealth thatis already in 
too great abundance we do not seem to 
think to try escaping poverty by dis- 
tributing this surplus wealth to ourselves 


but we go to war in order that we may 
force our goods upon the foreigner. 
‘The war between Japan and Russia 
is of this order. Russia has plenty of 
starving Russians at home to whom she 
might distribute her surplus goods, but 
she overlooks her own people completely 
and casts her eyes to the furthermost 
parts of the earth, to wit, Manchuria, 
and decides that she must monopolize 
that market for her goods. However, 
Japan has found that modern machinery 
has so increased her facilities for produc- 
tion that she too must find a dumping 
ground for her surplus goods so she 
wants Manchuria for her market. Hence 
the present war. 

The following from the Searchlight, 
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of Redding, California, shows that that 
editor has the right theory of things: 


Regardless of the success or defeat of Japan 
or Russia in the Far East, the yellow race 
must henceforth take an important, if not the 
most important, role in the great world-drama 
that is either beneficently shaping the human 
race for a regenerated world-civilization or 
a plunge into another series of dark ages. 

The evidence multiplies, however, that a 
new and better order is of necessity approach- 
ing, in the startling manner and from the 
quarter where— 

Be the dawn comes up like thunder 
Out of China, cross the bay.” 


The present order of civilization cannot 
permanently be established in the midst of the 
millions of the Orient without self-destruction 
to the yellow peoples or swift decay or revo- 
lution to the rest of the human family. Be- 
cause the existing competitive system depends 
for its perpetuity on the necessity of each to 
produce a surplus and the necessity of all 
to find a market, the spread of modern in- 
dustry, with its countless machines and engines 
of endless production, has already infected 
and honeycombed with the highly developed 
germs of working-class revolt all of the mo- 
dern Caucasian nations, each of which in con- 
sequence is couched and ready to spring like 
a hungry tiger at the throat of the other for 
possession of the market thac can at best bring 
only temporary reliefi—temporary, vecause, ac- 
companying the development of each market 
goes the introduction of the countless machines 
and engines of endless production by which 
that market speedily acquires the capacity 
to not only supply itself, but to produce an 
ever-increasing surplus for which another 
market still must be found. 

Yet there is a limit, for this process of ex- 
pansion is bounded by the geographical limi- 
tations of the planet, while the perfections of 
mechanical and scientific genius and skill, as 
applied to the productive capacity of man, 
are boundless. 

The clash between these two telescoping 
factors cannot long be delayed. 

The present wage system obliges the workers 
to consume less than they produce, else there 
would be no profit in their employment. This 
process of consuming less than is produced 
makes for the accumulation of a surplus that 
derives stupendous accession from mechanical 
and scientific aids that are not consumers, 
and thus the ever-increasing necessity of a 
larger and larger world-market, which, on the 
other hand, is becoming more and more re- 
stricted by the increasing ability of every 
division and subdivision of the world-market 
to not only supply itself, but to produce an 
ever-increasing surplus besides. 

Consider, then, the situation when the 
myriads of the Orient, with their productive 
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capacity enormously increased, by the intro- 
duction of the non-consuming enginery of 
modern industry, so that they, too, must pour 
into a glutted world-market a Niagaran sur- 
plus from the very necessity either of keep- 
ing the wheels of their industries whirling 
or of grappling with the terror of millions of 
idle and revolutionary producers. 

The Orient, it must not be forgotten, is 
heir of all the ages; she has nothing to do but 
to receive, and civilization, with its crowded 
mills and factories and workshops and labora- 
tories for the fashioning of every labor-saving 
tool and appliance and every scientific process 
and device, can do nothing else but to give 
or shut down—and face a desperate army of 
idle and starving workers who must be em- 
ployed in order to live. 

It may sound ridiculous, but no doubt the 
idea of a French revolution was in its time 
also considered a joke. 

At the same time the rapidly coming mo- 
dernization of the Orient was enforced by the 
necessity of opening new markets. The pro- 
ductive capacity of Great Britain, of Germany, 
of France and of the United States has reach- 
ed such colossal proportions that markets must 
be made at the mouths of cannon, and ac- 
cordingly the artillery of commerce is thun- 
dering on every frontier and in all the remote 
and most inaccessible sections of the world. 

The order of the world’s productive and 
distributing system must be reversed—from 
a competitive to a co-operative basis, from the 
production of things for profit to the produc- 
tion of things for the use of all, else there 
is no escaping the deluge when the inevitable 
collapse of the existing order shall come, 
and that, too, at no distant day. 


There is no question but that the re- 
sult of the war is going to awaken China 
to the immense advantage which will 
accrue to her from the adoption of mo- 
dern methods. 

She will see that while it is only a few 
years back when Japan was no more 
advanced than she, yet owing to Japan 
having adopted modern machinery and 
educated herself in the ways of Europe, 
she has been enabled to bring the Rus- 
sion Czar to his knees. 

When China enters the field as a com- 
petitive producer, armed with modern 
machinery, the world, already over- 
burdened with a surplus which cannot 
be distributed under our competitive 
wage system, will indeed be ready for a 
change. 


THE SOCIALIST VOTE OF THE WORLD 


The Socialist Party is the only political’ 


organization which represents the interests 
of the working class in all countries as against 
the interests of the capitalist class now ruling 
under every form of government, whether 
republican as in the United States, or mon- 
archical as in England and Germany, or 
despotic as in Russia. These figures, showing 
the votes cast for Socialism wherever the 
workers have an opportunity to vote, express 
the growing power of the movement having 
for its mission the emancipation of Labor 
from the world wide rule of Capitalism: 
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Issued by the National Committee of the 
Socialist Party. For further information ad- 
dress William Mailly, National Secretary, 269 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


WILSHIRE’S BAROMETER 


WILSHIRE YEARLY CARDS, 25 CENTS 


In order to get WiILSHIRE’s MaGAZINE into the hands of the greatest number of 
voters between now and election day, our yearly dollar cards will be sold for twenty- 
five cents each until the 8th day of next November. After that date the price will 
be, as formerly, fifty cents per card. 

Any cards now in the hands of agents may be paid for at rate of twenty-five 
cents each if remittance is made before November 8th. 

Sendin your order at once if you wish to avail yourself of this remarkable chance 
of getting a dollar card for twenty-five cents. Cards may be ordered on credit in $2 
lots or more, and remittance made when sold. 

For every $5 cash remitted a $10 share of Wilshire Magazine Stock will be 
given away to the sender free of cost. I wish to have every worker an interested 
partner with me in the great work. 

Here is the greatest opportunity ever offered by any magazine under the sun. 
Just to think of it. A magnificently illustrated magazine sent post paid to any 
address one year for the ridiculous sum of twenty-five cents. And besides, it is a 
magazine which teaches the people how to abolish poverty and make this Earth a 
Paradise. For doing what you want to do, namely, getting Wilshire subscribers, 
you are presented with a $10 share of stock in my publishing company absolutely 
free of cost. 


This is the chance of your life. It will be open for your acceptance but two 


Be ee 


months. Do not miss it. Fraternally, 


August is a sleepy old month for all kinds of business, especially the magazine 
business, and more particularly the Socialist magazine business. Judging from 
last year’s business, I planned to give all the clerks in the office this summer a 
week’s vacation with pay in order that they might rest up and be in trim for the 
heavy fall work, Those who were fortunate enough to be first on the list got their 
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vacations all right, but when that partnership plan began to be noised about the 
country, business picked up so that we had to shut down on the vacations for 


awhile. 


Orders have been pouring in for cards. 
$5.00 cash in advance, expecting to sell the cards promptly. 


Many friends have sent in the 
I have had many 


letters from friends who are pleased with the plan, and I wish I could publish them 


all, but space forbids. 
has evoked, I will quote a few letters : 


Gaylord Wilshire, Editor: 


Dear Sir:—Being a full-fledged co-operator, 
your co-operative plan for increasing the cir- 
culation of the best magazine on earth enlists 
my active sympathy. I want a share in WIL- 
SHIRE’S MAGAZINE on the terms you propose. 
So send me $5.00 worth of cards at once. I 
have already swelled your subscription list 
since the advent of initial number by at least 
one hundred, and know I can still further 
spread the light. It is no trouble to sell WIL- 
SHIRE cards, though our population is sparse. 
Little canvassing is necessary. People, know- 
ing me to have your cards on hand, frequently 
ask for them. 


F. B. Locan, 


August J, 1904. Pinon, Col. 


Yes, you bet I will be your partner. I like 
the magazine better every issue and am glad 
you have adopted the plan you have in getting 
it before the public. If every Socialist paper 
would adopt this kind of a plan or some similar 
one, it would not be long till all would be out of 
debt and paying their way. It seems to me 
the Socialist people are slow to adopt the co- 
operative feature of the work and are letting 
the grafters get in ahead of them on this. You 
cannot pick up a capitalist paper but what has 
from one to a dozen or more advertisements 
in it of fake firms or companies purporting 
to be run on the co-operative plan. Now, my 
opinion is the Socialist press is missing its 
mission if it fails to show up these fake insti- 
tutions in their true light, and take the field in 
their own behalf and in behalf of establishment 
of the true co-operative commonwealth. How 
can this be done if the capitalist press is al- 
lowed to step in and ruin the prospects of the 
Socialist opportunity by making the term 
“co-operation” repulsive to the masses before 
it is made useful ahd honorable by Socialist 
endeavor and practical application? 

Cuas. A. BRANNON. 


Goodland, Kansas, July 31, 1904. 


Ghashekas Kerr, of Chicago, thinks our new 
stock-free plan is sure to be a great “money 
loser,” He has overlooked entirely the object 


However, just to show the sentiment which the stock plan 


of giving away the stock. Perhaps he thinks 
I have turned philanthropist. Not at all. I 
am secking “Partners,” men who desire to 
see WiLsuire’s MAGAZINE the greatest Social- 
ist propaganda magazine in the world, and who 
are willing to co-operate with me, to work 
earnestly towards that end. I do not give the 
stock away to the first man who asks for it. 
No. The man who desires to be “My Partner” 
must first show his mettle. 

Here are the terms. Get 20 subscribers to 
WILSHIRE’S, remit me $5.00 in cash, and I 
will send you one share of my stock, represent- 
ing $10.00 in cash that I have invested in the 
magazine. I give you my new agent’s rate, 
25c. per year, until election. You are to sell 
subscriptions at $1.00, retaining the balance 
for your commission. If you already have 
some of my subscription cards on account, 
sell them, remit the $5.00 and it will entitle 
you to the share of stock. If you have no 
cards, send for some at once, to be paid for 
when sold. When you remit the $5.00 I will 
send you, by return mail, the $10.00 share of 
Wilshire Stock, fully paid, non-assessable, 
and entitling you to all dividends and vot- 
ing privileges. 

Every man who complies with the above 
conditions is bound to be just the sort of a 
man I want for a partner, and his co-operation 
will mean more for Socialism than the mere 
good wishes of a dozen others. 

I want 5,000 partners, one in every city 
and village in the country. Will You Be My 
Partner ? 


Yes, I want to be your partner, and I also 
want to help you as much as possible in the 
future when on the road. 


W. G. CritcHLow. 
Dayton, Ohio, July 20, 1904. 


Our cash receipts from subscriptions for 
past three months is nearly double what it 
was last year. 


Letters are frequently received complaining 
of non-delivery of the magazine containing 
practically no information for us to work upon. 
If you send in a complaint, say by whom the 
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subscription was sent in, when, and how; 
also state whether any copies were received, 
and if so, how many. This will save needless 
correspondence and much time. 


Joseph Wanhope, of Erie, Pa, won the 
$30.00 Columbia phonograph presented for 
good work done June and July. 


The National Committee of the Socialist 
Party have gotten out four handsome cam- 
paign buttons containing the pictures of the 
National Candidates, Debs: and Hanford. 
Every man who claims to be a’Socialist should 
show his colors, and thus encourage the 


timid. Write to Wm. Mailly, 269 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, and enclose a dime ‘for 
samples. 


While I was away from home someone, 
I don’t know whom, threw the July Wu- 
SHIRE’S into my house. If they do it again 
they may regret it for I have worn it out read- 
ing it. If they don’t come after it soon I shall 
give away what is left of it. Herewith is one 
dollar for 12 more. 

J. P. Brown, 


Aug. 2, 1904. Sparks, Okla. 


Mr. Brown’s indignation is to be pardoned, 
for he followed this letter with another saying 
that he wished to be My Partner. 


A PAPER THaT Is NEEDED. 


Our readers will note an advertisement in 
this issue of the Slavonic Socialist paper, 
“Glas Svobode,’ published at 563 Throop 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 

The Slavonians live in the southern part of 
Hungary, in Croatia and Slavonia. There are 
about seven or eight millions of Slovens. The 
oppression, political and economic, of the 
Hungarian government. is terrible, and these 
poor fellows immigrate in vast numbers to 
the United States. In the last fiscal year, 
34,427 Slavonians came to this country seek- 
ing freedom. They are disappointed. Agita- 
tion among them should bring good results. 


Eugene V. Debs has just written a very 
concise pamphlet, “The American Movement,” 
which gives a clear account of the history of 
Socialism in the United States. It is published 
by the Standard Publishing Co., of Terra 
Haute, Ind. Five cents, post paid. 


“Socialism Made Plain,” is a very complete 
statement of the theory of Socialism, by 
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Allan Benson. Price 10 cents, post paid: 
The Social Democratic Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


_ If you wish to get official statements regard- 
ing the existing troubles in Colorado write 
to your Congressman for Senate Document 
No. 86. He will be glad to send it to you. 
{t costs him nothing, and it is one of his duties 
anyway. The document is a statement of both 
sides of the case, one side by the Citizens’ 
Alliance, the other by the Western Federation 
of Miners. 


PEGASUS IN POLITICS: 


Come hither, Oh my Pegasus! 
And help me take in tow 

The “voting mule,” that cogitates, 
How he had better go. 


We'll do our duty by him, 
Though on election day 
He’s like to justify his name 
And bolt the other way. 


Who seeks a road to Progress, 
Won't find what he would like: 

Prosperity’s white elephant 
“Stands pat” across the “pike.” 


The democratic donkey 
Sends up a plaintive bray, 

Behind the hill, that bears the sphynx, 
Which blocks another way. 


Don’t soar too high; remember 
That you’re a winged horse: 
He’d never try to follow 
Up the “Prohibs” water course. 


There’s only one way open; 
We'll tread that as we can. 

Yet who could hope a mule would vote 
For the brotherhood of man. 


KATHARINE V. KING. 


July 16, 1904, 


McKenzie, N.D. 


Fort Worth, Texas, July 18, 1904. 


Mr. Gaylord Wilshire—I don’t expect you 
remember me, but fifteen years ago we worked 
in the same local in Los Angeles, California, 
and I worked hard with the rest of the boys 
trying to elect you to Congress. You know 
we very nearly succeeded, polled about 1,000 
votes, if I remember rightly. Times have 
changed since then, however, and now we 
are quite a respectable party. I got WIL- 
SHIRE'’S this morning. I like it; it is growing 
better each month. The conditions are also 
getting better, better for us to get in our 
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work. Don’t you think everything is com- 
ing our way very fast? First the Colorado 
trouble, then the Republican convention. then 
that fine harmonious convention in St. Louis, 
with the two Willies pledged to support the 
gold bug, high tariff, trust tick and then the 
butchers’ strike, which, if it continues very 
long, will cut off the meat supply and set 
men to thinking through their stomachs 
(which, I believe, is the only way some men 
can be made to think) and they will want to 
know why five or six men can starve them 
out at will. All these things look good to me, 
and I feel very much encouraged. I don’t 
agree with you on the number of votes we are 
going to cast for our candidates. I expect 
not less than 1,500,000, and I want you to say 
so, too. 
Yours till the end, 


I. D. ScHURMAN. 


P.S.—We wish we could see you in Texas 
at our encampment August 1st. 
In DES: 


Vermillion, S.D., March 21. 


T have heard much of the magazine you 
publish. If it is your custom, may I re- 
ceive a copy for examination? 


Pror. E. C. PERIsHo, 
State Geologist. 


CAMPAIGN LITERATURE COMBINA- 
TIONS. 


During the campaign of 1904 the national 
Headquarters of the Socialist Party will offer 
combinations of the best literature, so that 
the great educational work can be pushed to 
the utmost. Here is the beginning: No. 1. 
Five books for 25 cents, consisting of *Union- 
ism and Socialism,” by Eugene V. Debs; 
“Labor War in Colorado,” by Ben Hanford; 
“The Day of Judgment,” by Geo. D. Herron; 
“What Workingmen’s Votes Can Do,” by Ben 
Hanford; “Speeches of Acceptance,” by Debs 
and Hanford; retail price 40 cents. Combina- 
tion of saine books as follows: No. 2, 3 of 
each (‘5 in all), 60 cents; No. 3, 5 each (25 
in all), $1.00; No. 4, 10 of each (50 in all), 
$2.00; No. 5, 15 of each (75 in all), $3.00; 
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No. 6, 20 of each (100 in all), $4.00; No. 7, 
25 of each (125 in all), $5.00; No. 8, 50 of 
each (125 in all), $10.00. All prepaid. The 
best bargains and the best literature. Order 
combinations by numbers. Address the Na- 
tional Secretary of the Socialist Party, Chicago, 
Ill. All orders strictly cash. 


Iditor WiLsHiIrE’s—Herewith four yearly 
and one three-months’ subscription cards, 
also fifty cents, for which please send me 
all the numbers you can for 1903. 

I am particularly pleased with your edi- 
torial, “Gomper’s Little Plan,” in the Janu- 
ary number. I have been a Labor Union 
man for the past twelve years, a member of 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, and 
the strangest thing is that Mr. Gompers 
cannot understand that the same thing that 
forced labor into the Labor Union will 
force the dissolution of the Labor Union, 
so far as trades are concerned. 

When it comes to a show down, as it 
surely must and that soon, I would rather 
be most anybody else than an anti-Socialist 
labor leader. 


Yours fraternally, 
F. A. WILson, 
Angus, Minn. 


“Unionism and Socialism” is the title of a 
forty-four page pamphlet written by Eugene 
V. Debs. It is the clearest and most forceful 
statement of the purpose and object of the 
trade union movement, its achievements and 
possibilities in emancipating the wage worker, 
and its relationship to the political party of 
the working class. 

The vigorous, strong and beautiful style in 
which it is written grasps the attention of the 
reader, to release it only at the last word on 
the last page. 

It is adapted to campaign purposes,and gen- 
eral propaganda, defining the tactics of the 
Socialist in the trade unions and the duty 
of the trade unionists politically. 

This work, says Seymour Stedman, will 
ever remain a classic in the revolutionary 
literature of the time. Price, 10 cents. Stan- 
dard Publishing Co., Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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